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For ‘‘ The Friend,”’ 


A Ten Weeks Trip to England. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

Sixth mo. 21st. Went to the little, chapel- 
looking, Friends’ meeting-bouse this morn- 
ing, and had, I thought, a good meeting. The 
congregation was a small one, and no one sat 
in the galleries. 

23rd. Yesterday morning we started for 
Rowsley, by train, and there hired a cab, first 
driving out to Haddon Hall. This is about 
the best preserved building of its age in Eng- 
land, a considerable portion of it having been 
erected previous to the Norman conquest, 
which latter part looks firm and unimpaired 
after the lapse of centuries. The old build- 
ing, in its day, was the bandsome residence 
of an ancient family, and its towers and walls, 
standing amongst the foliage of the lovely 
landscape, form a beautiful picture. 
the rooms have big bay-windows, and all 
the floors are of stone. In the banquetting 
hall is an old iron ring attached to the wall, 


which used to be fastened to the waists of|away wit 


such guests as did not drink enough liquor 
during the festivities. Tbe arms of these un- 
fortunate individuals were then pulled up, 
and the liquor poured down their sleeves as 
a punishment for not adhering to such rude 
ideas of conviviality. The immense fireplaces 
inthe kitchen are large enough to roast an 
ox. One of the rooms of this interesting place 
has the bedstead used by Queen Elizabeth, 
when she visited here. It is an immense 
affair, with a great canopy over it, and don’t 
look comfortable; and we did not envy the 
queen her magnificent nightmare-looking 
couch. Her looking-glass was also near. 
After doing Haddon Hall, we went across to 
Chatsworth Hall, a few miles distant. 


Chatsworth is the residence of the Duke of 


Devonshire, and is said to be the finest private 
residence in this country. It stands in a park 
of 1200 acres, through which winds a beau- 
tiful little river, and on whose green hillsides 
cattle and deer browse in picturesque groups. 
The gardens are on a splendid scale, and in 
their midst is the massive pile of buildings 
which constitute the home of this fortunate 
member of the aristocracy. Crowds of people 
visit Chatsworth daily, and we went through 
with about thirty. I am told the Duke's late 


fect mass of people clamoring at the gate for 
admission, although it was only ap ordinary 
week-day, and no holiday. 

The rooms and halls in Chatsworth are 
very magnificent ; the floors are of handsome 
marbles or the finest polished woods; the 
walls are either built of the same materials 
or covered with the most expensive embossed 
leather; while many of the ceilings alone must 
have cost a small fortune. The splendid State 
apartments in which the Duke entertains his 
prominent visitors, as well as the beautiful 
orangery witb its rarer plants, and the fine 
library with its rare books, all especially at- 
tracted our attention. Altogether we felt 
well repaid for thus seeing how a few people 
in this world live; and then went to Edensor, 
a little village near by, which was built and 
is owned by the Duke. It is a “model vil- 
lage,” beautifully laid out with park-like 
streets, lined with small and pretty stone 
villas. A drive to Rowsly and the journey 
to Liverpool, concluded the labors of the day. 

24th. Our time in Liverpool has been prin- 
cipally devoted to shopping and making ready 
for the return voyage. This city has a num- 
ber of street-car railways, or “ tram-ways” as 
they call them here, which useful mode of 


Many of|conveyance does not seem to flourish gener- 


ally in England. Their street cars are like 
their omnibuses in having a large seating 
capacity provided on the roof, which does 
the necessity of packing all the 
passengers inside, after our dismal Philadel- 
phia fashion. To one unaccustomed to the 
sight, it looks very odd to see the omnibuses 
or street cars in these English cities crowded 
on top, possibly on a rainy morning, with 
men and women, all trying to bold up their 
umbrellas, and the former arrayed in tall hats. 
The whole affair looks top heavy. Speaking 
of rain, they say it most always rains in Liver- 
pool. But we are through with this climate 
now,—we soon leave for a land where it is 
possible for the sun to shine for days together ; 
and where he don’t retire to rest at 10 P. M., 
and get up and wander around the skies at 
3 A. M., as he seems to do in this tight little 
island. 

On Sixth mo. 24th, we left the landing stage 
at Liverpool in a small tender, into which 
was packed cabin and steerage passengers, 
luggage, old salt fish, and other ill-smelling 
things; as if to give us a parting example of 
the unnecessary discomforts of English travel- 
ling. Late in the day we started down the 
Mersey, and by the following noon reached 
the entrance of Queenstown harbor, where 
a tender brought out to us some 200 more 
passengers, with their friends to bid them a 
final farewell. It was quite asad sight to 


NO. 20. 


it was doubtless a life parting. In contrast, 
was the amusing sight of the traffic carried 
on between some old Irish women on the 
tender, and the passengers on our ship. A 
rope was fixed between the two vessels, on 
which a basket was sweng to and fro; the 
old women first insisting on the money being 
sent over to them before they returned any 
fruit to the ship. When sufficient coin was 
not carried over to them, the sellers refused 
to return it, or any oranges, until more cash 
was delivered, and then they sent the oranges 
across ; the whole transaction being carried 
on with an odd mixture of Irish wit and ve- 
hemence. Finally all were on board, the 
British Prince swung around, and we were 
fairly started for home. 

We were favored with a pleasant passage, 
only encountering one gale of a few hours’ 
duration. A storm at sea, be it nothing but 
a summer gale, is a grand sight, and a lands- 
man who admires a north-easter beating up 
against the Jersey coast, cannot form any 
idea of the wild fury and size of the waves 
out in mid-ocean. The howling of the wind 
through the rigging is not the least impres- 
sive part of it. Of course a great many were 
sick. If the saloon passengers are subjects 
for pity at such a season, those in the steerage 
are far more so: for they have to be fastened 
down in the hold of the boat, huddled to- 
gether possibly below tbe water-line; and in 
this ill-ventilated and wretchedly smelling 
place, they must endure the horrors of sea- 
sickness until the waves subside. Fortunately 
this storm did not last long, and the succeed- 
ing day was calm and beautiful, as if to atone 
for the shaking up of the previous night. 

There were about 600 steerage passengers 
aboard, and we passed many an hour in watch- 
ing and speculating about them. There were 
representatives from almost all the European 
nations—the Germans and Irish predomina- 
ting; and all doubtless hoped to improve 
their condition. A few may prosper, and some 
day return, not in the steerage, but in the 
cabin; many may make useful citizens ; but I 
fear that some of them will do our country 
no good. A majority of the latter will pro- 
bably in a few years become naturalized, and 
help us run our politics; either becoming ar- 
rogant “bosses” in the big cities, or else pre- 
pared to vote on subjects they know nothing 
about. Liberty is a glorious thing, but our 
country gives too much of it to those unable 
to appreciate their advantages. Many of 
these poor people have quite a history. We 
were interested in one poor old woman who 
was going to Chester county to live with her 
daughters, who had promised to care for her 
the remainder of her days, and she was nearly 
disconsolate at having left her sons in Eng- 
land. Another woman, with four little chil- 
dren, was on her way to a town in Pennsyl- 
vania to rejoin her husband, who had pre- 


ousekeeper became rich from extracting fees|see some of these poor Irish emigrants part|viously come to America; and as she knew 
from sight-seers; so be finally ordered all|with their relatives, and for many of them|nothing of how to reach her destination, she 
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For ‘‘ The Friend,” 


Gather the Fragments—No. 20. 


A VISIT TO JOHN PHILLIPS. 
It may be interesting to the readers of the 


was in much distress. So, many were entitled 
to our sympatby. 

This steamship company charges £2 10s., 
or about $16.00 in our money, for bringing 
these people 3000 miles, and feeding them] fojjowing account, to know that Jobn Pbil- 
during the voyage—which seems remarkably | jing had not a birthright in the religious So- 
cheap. Each ticket is printed in the form of! ciety of Friends, but was received into mem- 
a regular contract, by which the company bership a number of years previous to his 








tity and what the fare shall consist of for|/the doctrines and principles professed by 


agrees to do so, and also specifies the quan-| geath, having been convinced of the truth of 


every meal during each day of the voyage.|them,. 


Several of his children also came in 


I saw one of these documents, and, after also} p, request, one of whom was Deby, after- 


looking at the food the stecrage passengers 
receive, came to the conclusion that their lot 
in this respect was not such a hard one after 
all. The contract calls for, and they get, 
plenty of good white bread and butter, coffee, 
porridge, vegetables, soups, some kinds of 


wards wife of David Cope, whose life was one 
of marked consistency in her family and else- 
where, and who was in the station of elderin 
Goshen Monthly Meeting for many years. 
Jobn Phillips was a member of the Episco- 
pal denomination, and took an active part in 


meats, once or twice a day, and plum-pudding| their religious and devotional services. He 
once a week ; altogether a good variety under| was ynited in marriage in the year 1780, to 


the circumstances, and better than many of 
them have been accustomed to in their own 
homes. They furnish their own bedding, 
plates, &c. The company, in order to secure| 
these passengers, pays the expenses of not a 
few of them all the way from even Norway| 
or Germany, and bas to keep them in Liver-! 


Mary Lewis, a member of our Society, and 
the association drew him witbin its influence 
—his interest was awakened, and convince- 
ment followed. He became satisfied be could 
no longer worship according to the Episcopa- 


i\lian rites and ceremonies, and informed the 


©" officers and minister of the meeting he had 
pool until the vessel sails; and by the time) g 





the agent’s commissions are paid and other 
expenses incurred, there can be very little if 
any profit reserved for themselves. In view 
of this ruinouscompetition it is not surprising 
to learn that bardly a transatlantic S. 8. Co. 
is now able to pay dividends. 

On shipboard, day succeeds day with such 
rapidity that almost before one is aware the 
broad ferry is crossed. As the round sun! 
sank into the sea the pleasant evenings were 
passed in watching some of the passengers and 
sailors play games to while the time away ; 
and some of these games if rather boisterous, 
were very amusing. Eating and sleeping 
seemed the principal occupations ; and often! 
a school of porpoises, and infrequently a’ 
whale, would vary the monotony. The 4th 
of Seventh month was celebrated with a’ 
display of flags in the saloon, an extra big 
dinner, and some handsome fire-works in the 
evening. Oneafternoon a great water-spout, | 
some seven miles away, attracted our atten- 
tion—it partly looking like a huge snake ;| 
creating a furious commotion in the water at 
its base, while at the top it expanded and 
faded away into the clouds. So we rolled 
along, wishing our voyage were only twice 


. . . ee . : . . > 
as long as it was, excepting for the antici- eral of us going into his room, in course of 


pated pleasure of meeting with loved ones at 
home. 

We heard the engine stop before we got on 
deck, on the morning of Seventh mo. 5th, 
and knew it meant that the pilot was being 
taken on board. Soon the bell on the light- 
ship, twenty miles off Cape May, tolled us a 
welcome: and by half-past 8 o’clock we passed 
the breakwater. 


| which he then beld. 


The sea was very smooth,’ 


belonged to to this effect, and that he desired 
to sever his connection with their society and 
to resign his position as leader of the choir, 
This was a surprise to 
them, and the minister queried, “ What, Jobn, 
hast thou turned Quaker?” Being answered 
in the affirmative, the request was granted, 
and the parting was in mutual good feeling, 
they regretting to lose not only his usefulness 
and influence, but the sweetness of a voice, 
whose melody bad been so long a charm to 
the audience. 
Society he had left (tor conscience’ sake) a 
feeling of kindness and respect. The “light” 


which dawned upon bim revealed a path of 


more perfect peace than be had before known, 
and he was led by the unerring guide to rest 
“in green pastures beside the still waters,” a 
living witness to our Saviour’s words, “ Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold, them 
also I must bring, and they shall bear my 
,voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” 

Our late valued friend, Mary Passmore, 
, writes under date of 9th month, 1834: 


| «Made o visit to-day to John Phillips; 


found him sitting up, but very weak. Sev- 


‘conversation, bis son-in-law, David Cope, re- 
jmarked, ‘He did not know what was to be- 
come of them, he could not go from home, he 
was so exercised and concerned about their 
meeting, being but three of them upon whom 
_the support of the order of Society devolved,’ 
&e., &c. Soon after J. P asked to lie down, 
his mind being so deeply exercised. A long 
sinking spell followed; after reviving, he 


He ever entertained for the| 


and the skies were clear, in striking contrast queried, if ‘David or you were not saying 
to the stormy weather we encountered when something about being concerned for our 
leaving the capes just ten weeks previously.| meeting?’ Then continued, ‘I believe my 
That afternoon, by 4 o'clock, we were inter-'concern for the meeting and Society has in- 
viewing the custom-house official, who made creased in proportion as it bas increased upon 
amore thorough examination than we had| my own account; but I fear there are some 
experienced at Liverpool ; and soon afterward who go to meeting too much, as I have done, 
familiar faces and thankful hearts grected us’ not enough concerned to assemble for the 
on the wharf. The voyage was now con-' purpose of worshipping the great and glorious 










cluded under a feeling of gratitude to the' 


Being who knows us altogether as we are, 


watchful Providence which had preserved us. who knows all the secret thoughts and de- 
ao ten weeks’ absence from our beloved sires of the heart. 
elphia. 


Phila 


Though we may deceive 





not deceive Him. Although we may endeavor 
to maintain a good reputation among our fel- 
low professors, so that a delinquency should 
not be observed in our regular attendance, 
yet we may notcentre down into a state 
wherein we are enabled to worship accepta- 
bly and to receive the benefit designed for us, 
I believe I have often gone and come away 
without the blessing designed for me. But 
indeed, there is no limit to the Lord’s merey 
and power; for though I am not able to get 
out now, I have meeting here, (appeared much 
tendered as he expressed this); and I do de. 
sire, while you are favored with ability of 
body, you may know your meetings to be 
those of acceptable worship, which is our 
reasonable service.’ No excuse or plea will 
do that may be devised for indulging in drow- 
siness or going to sleep. In this state there 
can be very little, if any, of that animating and 
living influence, felt and experienced by our 
early Friends, or the apostles and disciples of 
our Divine Lord. How was it with the dig. 
ciples, after the Lord Jesus gave them bread 
and their eyes were opened, and they knew 
Him? They said one to another, Did not 
our hearts burn within us while He talked 
with us by the way?’ It seems to me there 
must be a gathering to our Society. But if 
ever this should be, there must be more of 4 
igetting down and abiding under the living in- 
fluence experienced by our early Friends, the 
disciples and apostles. There must be a com. 
ing unto Him, acknowledging Him, believin 
in Him in living faith, a faith that worket 
by love to the purifying of the heart; bya 
renewal of these virtues the Society must be 
kept up, or it must fall away. Our vineyard 
here is a very tender one, it seems as though 
a little storm of wind might blow it away or 
spoil it.’ 

After lying still a short time, be added; 
‘There is a verse which most of us can repeat 
|the forepart of, yet too few the latter. I bave 
{known those that could, but who of us ? 
‘Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 

Prone to leave the God I love: 


Here’s my heart, oh take and seal it, 
Seal it for thy courts above.’ 


He often expressed how he was blessed, re- 
counting the Lord’s goodness and mercy, and 
how thankful be felt for bis favors, saying, 
‘I bave had many favors and blessings dur 
‘ing my sickness; and what a comfort to have 
my reason to enable me to reflect—and so 
long sick.’ Spoke of a neighbor, who had 
died about a year previous, whose sickness 
was brief. His state of mind was awful— 
‘would have given worlds to have had time 
to prepare for death.’ No tongue can express 
the horror of his condition. Oh! such afflie- 
tion! I felt deeply for him, and it made 4 
lasting impression on my feelings. He was 
overtaken in a storm he knew not—overtaken 
as in awhirlwind. There is much ado in the 
world about a reform, a great deal doing and 
abundance said, much vocal prayer, but it is 
uttered in such a way it is not understood, 
nor the people at all benefitted by it. Do not 
understand me that [ do not approve of pray- 
er. Oh, prayer, how necessary a duty (and 
praise, too,) but the heart must pray, and the 
soul be bowed in secret before God, that we 
may be benefitted by the prayer, and know 
what to ask for as we ought.’ 

Upon bidding us farewell, be said, ‘It has 
brought tender feelings to see so many of my 








one another and also ourselves, yet we can-|friends; if I have said anything I ought not, 
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you must excuse me, it is what came before ‘still inhabited, built in the walls. On cholaat yielded us a few feathers to add to our 
me, and I now feel clear; perhaps it is the level summit, perhaps five thousand people|memorials of the ruin of a once populous 
last time we shall meet here— live, though the blue tiled minarets and domes|capital. We made notes of the French dig 
And oh! can eternity belong to me, have taken the place of the grander temple|gings, which seemed conducted far in the line 
Poor pensioner on the bounty of an hour.’ 2 of Ishtar, and the houses along the narrow jof the architectural investigation, in contrast 
M. P.” streets hardly recall the palaces of the vice-| with those of Rassam, for the British Museum, 
roys of old Arbela. Most interesting are the|who seems to have cared nothing for the 
A Day at the Tower of Babel. “ascents,” the inclined ways running along| buildings he dug in, but only for the tablets 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD. the side of the mound, with steps for men and|and historical inscriptions be might find. 
We gave Saturday, January 17th, toa visit a paved way for horses, by which one goes|Just under the peak of the hill we saw the 
to the Tower of Babel. Thursday and Friday up from the lower to the upper city. They/|large building dug open by him, the long 
we had ridden the circuit of all that remains are not as grand as the wonderful stairway |series of rooms built about a central court, 
of the wall of Babylon, on the east of the Eu- at Persepolis, still almost perfect ; but they|and Jasm pointed out to us this room and 
pbrates, and had, as fully as the narrow time show us, as if dropped down from an early |that, and this layer of ashes and that, where 
at our disposal would allow, examined the Chiliad, what was the actual relation of the/tablets and “ barrels” were found. He had 
diggings made by the more scientific English old artificial mound acropolis to the lower|charge of the seventy men who worked here 
and French explorers, and by the ignorant city, defended only by its walls. for two years at thirteen cents a day, and be 
Arabs who quarry bricks for the Hillah| But we are forgetting this vast mound be |knew only tablets and “barrels.” An intel- 
market. \fore us. The lower portion may be two miles;ligent Arab he was, and was pleased to get 
After Babylon, we must see next the Tower long and fifty feet high—l have no measure-|his backsheesh of twenty cents, as much as 
of Babel. Birs Nimrfd is on the other, the ment before me—and represents the lower Rassam, or, rather, Dafid, had paid him for 
west, side of the Euphrates, and a good two City. The upper mound, with the tower, is}a day’s overseeing in the flush years of the 
hours’ distance from Hillah, appearing as a & fifth of a mile long, half as wide, and two|last explorations. Now a stray Arab may 
long, low elevation, with a little cone in the hundred feet high, measuring to the bottom | occasionally find and open an old grave, and 
middle, on the top of which rises what is evi- of the standing masonry. This, which leaves|perbaps dig out a tear-bottle, an earthen 
dently a sharp perpendicular fragment of out of view the neighboring hill of Ibrahim-| bowl, or even a gold ear-ring; but Birs is too 
masonry. There, six miles off, is the Tower el-Khalil, is one immense mass of solid bricks ;|far from Hillah to invite the wholesale depre- 
of Babel of tradition and Genesis. jbricks for the basement and bricks for the|dations which ransack every rod of Babylon. 
I despair of being able to convey to one tower. We now’see what use the hundreds|— The Independent. 
who has never seen them a just idea of the of thousands of captives were put to. The 
immensity of labor implied in the construc- first thought which comes to one on seeing a 
tion of one of these vast mounds. It was a, mound, is of the incredible labor it took to 
principle unquestionable among the early in- erect it. 
babitants, all the way, certainly, from Athens| Reaching the top of the enormous mound, 
to Persepolis, that a city must be set on a two hundred feet above the river, we stood 
hill. It must have an acropolis for defence, at the base of the fragment which remains of 
for temples, and for the dwellings of king and the great tower built here by Nebuchadnezzar. 
court. Where an easily fortified natural ele- It is a yellow wall of compact and unalter- 
vation could be found it determined the place able brick-work, thirty-seven feet high and 


For ‘* The Friend.”” 
Redemption from all Iniquity. 

Christ “ gave himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works.” Are we thus redeemed? Are we 
purified? Are we a peculiar people? If 
not, then the full object of this gift of God 
through Jesus Christ to a fallen world is not 


termines its place with us. On these bills, cracked along the middle from top to bottom, 
through Greece and Asia Minor, one looks as if burst asunder by lightning. At the side 
for lost sites of cities. But there are great of its base is what most astonishes the writer, 
and fertile plains and valleys where there is immense ragged blocks of brick work, each 
no natural acropolis, and there one must be weighing many tons, molten and vitrified into 
made. The great cities once existing along compact black stone, showing only here and 
the Tigris and Eupbrates, are now marked there the traces of the original layers. Brick 
only by these enormous mounds, or fe/s, raised and cement have all been lost together in 
entirely by human labor. Nor are they the solid rock. There lie in confusion these huge| held out to us all. We must believe in, and 
slow and unavoidable accumulation of long masses, tumbled on one another, and thrown |receive the grace of God that brings salvation, 
years of occupation. Their erection was de- down the bill, and rolled into the plain. What! and obey its teachings, before we are redeem- 
signed and was accomplished by the order of possible conflagration could have ever melted |ed from all iniquity. And we must have our 
rulers, who either began them or added to such masses of brick ? spiritual eyes opened by Him who opened tho 
them as they needed more room for palaces} This destruction is not that recorded in eyes of blind Bartimeus before we can see our 
or fortifications. The Assyrian and Baby- Genesis. Of the Tower of Genesis and tra-'sinful condition and the hidden things of 
lonian kings, in their own records, are careful dition no remains have been discovered. That| darkness in our own hearts. 

to tell not only of the temples they erected, there was an old ruin on the hill before} So, while we have the light we must be- 
but of the greater labor of the mounds of crude | Nebuchadnezzar’s time, he himself tells us.|lieve in it that we may become the children 
brick they built to put them on. These|Nebuchadnezzar says, in his vainglorious ac- of light, and in this true light be enabled to 
mounds we now find everywhere, large ones count of his great buildings, that bis prede-'sce more light, and be led on by it to the per- 
and small, for large or small cities. Often a'cessor, many centuries before, had begun the fect day, so that we can see the deep things 
mud village now occupies the lower edge of tower, and raised it to the height of seventy | of God; for heavenly things can only be seen 
one, just high enough for drainage ; often they |feet, but that it had been left incomplete and by a beavenly light. And as Christ is the 
are selected for Mohammedan graveyards. |had fallen into ruin. He finished it, as an|only true and spiritual light and life of men, 
The best example I have yet seen of an old immense tower of seven stages, of different it is alone through Him that we can discern 
mound still seeming to serve its purpose as colors, and dedicated severally to the seven|heavenly things. But this is the condemna- 
an acropolis, is at Erbil, a day’s journey east planetary bodies, and at the top of all was the tion of the world, that men love darkness 
of Nineveh. This town is the old Arbela,/temple of Nebo. Nebuchadnezzar has as rather than light, because their deeds are 
famous for Alexander’s battle, but famous| much to say of the vast amounts of timber he evil. So it is no wonder that while we are 
long before, as one of the oldest in the whole| brought from Lebanon and Amanus for his assimilated with the world, we should hate 
basin of the rivers, long before Nineveh be-| buildings, as of the gold and precious stones. | the light, and turn away from it, lest our 
came a capital, perhaps before Babylon be-|The wood doubtless rose story on story, and deeds should be reproved. 

came the capital of the older Chaldean king-|the great temple and the constructions about; That a manifestation of the law of the 
dom. Here was the great seat of the worsbip|it were destroyed by fire. | Spirit of life in Christ Jesus is given or offer- 
of the Venus, the Ishtar of Arbela. It was} We picked up fragments of the melted\ed to every one is abundantly evident, for 
worth many days’ journey to see here, sur-|bricks as mementos, but refrained from|“ upon whom hath not bis light shined?” 
mounting the lower city, this immense flat scratching our names by the side of others And it is given to us for us to profit by in 
mound, all walled about, and with houses,|which we recognized on the tower itself. An working out our own salvation, it we will re- 


to do; for He will not do this great work for 
us, and in us, without our taking any part or 
lot in the matter. Our first parents took a 
voluntary part in that transgression which 
brought sin, and iniquity, and death, and dark- 
ness into the world. And we must take a 
voluntary part in accepting and in carrying 
out the offers of redemption that are freely 


of the city, as a harbor or a waterfull de- twenty-eight broad, and half as thick. It is|accomplished in us. We have something yet 
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ceive it, and by it be led to see the corrup- 
tions that are in the world and in our worldly 
hearts through lusts, and come to Him and 
be healed. For whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest is light. There are many lights in the 
world, yet Christ is the only true saving 
light. John the Baptist was a burning and 
a shining light, and many in that day were 
willing for a season to rejoice in bis light. 
And bave we not many now, in our day, that 
are willing to rejoice in a light that does not 
redeem us from all iniquity, and which is not 
the true light, but only outward, elementary, 
superficial and emotional, but which may, 
perbaps, be designed, some of it at least, to 
bear witness to the true light, and to that 
cleansing power which purifies the soul. Jobn 
pointed his followers to the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. He 
well knew that his superficial baptism could 
not accomplish that. Neither did it remit 
sins. Although our Lord by his sufferings 
and death placed us in a condition capable 
for salvation, yet it is only through obedience 
to the manifestation of his Holy Spirit in the 
heart that the whole work is completed, and 
that we are redeemed from all iniquity. And 
his grace is given, or bas appeared to overy 
one of us, that if we will receive it, we might 
so profit by it as to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling before Him who 
works in us, both to will and todo of his own 
good pleasure. 

Earthly things may be seen by an earthly 
light, but heavenly things can only be dis- 
cerned by a heavenly light. And it takes a 
Divine light to enable us to see the sinful na- 
ture that is in our dark hearts. So Christ is 
given for a light to the world, to enlighten 
not only the Gentiles, but designed to be for 
God’s salvation to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, by redeeming us from all iniquity. 

We read also that in the beginning God 
made two great lights, the one to rule the 
day, the other to rule the night. Now might 
we not compare this greater light to the sun 
of righteousness, which was to rule the day, 
of God’s everlasting kingdom, and the lesser 
light to the light of reason or intellect, or) 
education, which can do no more than torule 
in the darkness of this world? How is it) 
now in our religions world? Are we not’ 
abundantly in the mixture of good and evil— 


light and darkness? Are we not returning to |‘ 


the chaotic state of confusion that our fore- 
fathers were called out of, and trusting to the| 
lesser light as much as to the greater, in our| 
efforts to carry on the work of God’s eternal 
day? But should not the “lesser lights” be 
in subordination in the spiritual day of God, 
and in bis church on earth? Should not his| 
kingdom come and his will be done here on| 
earth as it is done in heaven? It would be 
the case if we were redeemed from all iniquity 
and purified unto Him a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works. D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., 12th mo. Ist, 1885. 








“ But there is a more precious faith that I 
would have you partake of, a faith that work- 
eth by love. Since the Lord has been so 
gracious as to extend his mercy and love to 


the grace of God, and to believe in Christ; 
this is well. But we must also yield obedi- 
ence and subjection. Yet when faith hath 
brought forth obedience, you cannot be justi- 
fied by it, you cannot be saved by your obe- 
dience, but by Christ alone. He is the Author 
and Finisher of our faith, and a Mediator from 
first to last.”—Stephen Crisp. 





Selected. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and bafiled still : 
For the heart from itself kept 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer: 
For pain, death, sorrow sent 
Unto our chastisement ; 

For loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


—W. D. How.lls. 


soe 


WHAT IS HEAVEN? 


“ What is Heaven?” I asked a little child; 
“ All joy ” and in her innocence she smiled. 


Selected. 


I asked the aged with her care oppressed : 
“ All suffering o’er, oh! heaven at last, is rest ?” 


I asked a maiden, meek and tender-eyed : 
“ Tt must be love !’ she modestly replied. 


I asked the artist, who adored his art: 

“ Heaven is all beauty /” spoke his raptured heart. 
I asked the poet, with his soul afire : 

“?Tis glory—glory /” and he struck his lyre. 

I asked the Christian, waiting her release : 

A halo round her, low she murmured: “ Peace /” 


So all may look with hopeful eyes above, 
’Tis beauty, glory, joy, rest, peace and lve, 
— Philadelphia Call. 





Selected. 
GOING TO SCHOOL. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
I see the little children, creeping, creeping 
Down the long hillside to the village school, 
With slow, reluctant feet, and almost weeping 
To end glad summer with the sterner rule 


, Of tasks and hours, and waste October weather 


Pent up in irksome study all together. 


I see the little children, running, running, 
When school is over, to resume their fun, 
Or, in the late sweet warmth of daylight, sunning 
Their little discontents away, each one. 
‘ How nice to be grown up,” so they are saying; 
“ And not to study, but be always playing!” 


Ah, foolish little children! if you knew it, 
Grown folks must study, just as children do; 

Must punctual be at school, or else they rue it, 
And learn a harder lesson yet than you. 

Early they set to work, and toil all day; 

The school lets out too late for any play. 


Their school-room is the world, and life the master ; 
A stern, harsh master he, and hard to please. 
Some of the brighter children study faster 
Than can the others who are dull; and these, 
When they’ve recited, if they stand the test, 
The master suffers to go home and rest. 


But all must learn a lesson soon or later, 
And all must answer at the great review ; 
Until at length the last discouraged waiter 
Has done his task, and read the lesson through ; 
And, with his swollen eyes and weary head, 
At last is told he may hie home to bed. 


me, I am so taken with the love of God that/ So, little children, when you feel like crying 


I will be obedient to Him; this faith that 


That you are forced to learn to read and write, 


worketh by love, is the faith of God’s elect ;|Think of the many harder lessons lying 


that by which we may obtain victory over 
our fallen nature, over Satan and the snares 
of the world ; when we are come to close with 


In the dim future which you deem so bright. 


Grown folks must study, even against their will ; 
Be very glad that you are children still ! 


—S. S. Times. ~ 





A Life Story. 


I was riding, one day, in the cars, going to 
the West. According to my custom—for [ 
bad not learned then that much reading on 
the cars hurts the eyes—I was reading. At 
last, growing weary, I stopped reading and 
went to thinking. While I was lost in my 
own thoughts, a pleasant-looking old gentle- 
man spoke to me, and said: “ Would you like 
to read a biography tbat takes in the whole 
life, and only needs five minutes to read?” [ 
said, “Yes.” Whereupon be handed me a 
little poem, one of the most peculiar compo- 
sitions I have everseen. It seemed to fasten 
itself upon my mind, and, though I made no 
effort to learn it, in my memory it remains, 
and will, I presume, while | live. 
“it stays by me” so, is that it has been illus. 
trated before my eyes many times since then, 
The old gentleman said he knew the person 
to whom it referred. I have known many 
whom it exactly describes. It isin hope that 
it will not be true of any of the young ladies 
who read it that I print it here: 


“ The flow’ry field of youth she trod; 
On which her eyes delighted fell. 
The Saviour called, ‘ Forsake thy toys,’ 
She would not listen to his voice; 
And who can tell? Ab, who can tell? 


“ The spring-time quickly passed away, 
From off the hill-side and the dell; 
And then we saw her, pressed with cares, 
Unmindful of her soul’s affairs : 
And who can tell? Ah, who can tell? 


“ When on her dying bed she lay, 
She seemed to hear her funeral knell. 
‘A little longer!’ then she cried ; 
‘A year!’ ‘A day!’ and so she died: 
And who can tell? Ah, who can tell? 


“ Fain would we hope, when o’er the grave 
Her spirit hovered, all was well ; 
That at the last the Saviour smiled, 
And owned the snfferer as his child : 
But who can tell? Ah, who can tell? 


“ Then seek the Saviour in thy youth, 
Early thy sinful passions quell, 
And for the better world prepare ; 
For death may come ere thou’rt aware: 
Then who can tell? Ah, who can tell?” 

The old gentleman told the truth. These 
words do contain the biography of a human 
life. I thought then, that if I had not become 
a Christian in my youth, probably, “ pressed 
with cares,” I would have been “unmindful 
of my soul’s affairs.” In that case what would 
it profit me “though I should gain the whole 
world ?” 

Young ladies, do you know that you are 
now in the best of all possible times to give 
your lives to Him who died for you? 

Young gentlemen, do you know that only 
the change of the pronoun would make this 
biography fit you. “Remember now tby 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
most it is youth or never !—Chris. Advocate. 





To busy the minds of men with the depth 
of those truths the Scriptures declare of, by 
reading and exercising their minds in medi- 
tating thereon, before they have been turned 
into the measure of the light or grace of God 
in the heart, to believe and obey that in its 
secret discoveries, reproofs and strivings, is 
to set men about images, to conceive a God, 
a Christ, a salvation, a damnation, a heaven, 
or hell; by which the inward work of God is 
overlooked, and they become rich in notion, 
whilst most barren in obedience ; and, of all 
people that live upon the carth, the greatest 


One reason, 
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jdolators; because they bow down to their|the cup in his right hand, and bends over|joy of victory: for he never becomes capable 


own imaginations for real truths.— William|until the water pours from the spout. 
Penn. The cry of the prophet, therefore, “Ho, 
: . every one that thirsteth,” is one which is} 
“What might have been. often heard in most Oriental cities. It is 
J. M. Buckley, of the Christian Advocate,|simply an allusion to one of the commonest 
in describing a visit to Detroit, where he bad |facts of Oriental life. 
frmerly lived, writes the following para- 
graph: 


Perhaps the reader would like to know/trier of the reins, who alone showeth unto 
bow narrowly I escaped becoming a million-|man his thoughts, is the great spiritual light, 
sire. It was on this wise; I saw a tract of|(Jobni. 1.) And it is as such that He set- 
land sold for $10,000, and there was not much|teth man’s sins before him, as saith the apos- 
animation at the sale. That tract of land bas|tle, “Whatsoever makes manifest is light.’ 
since been sold in lots for several bundred|(Epb. v. 13). And saith the same apostle, 
thousand dollars, and beyond it lay another|« W batsoever may be known of God is made 
tract, which was sold for $8,000, and much of! manifest within men ; for God hath showed it 
it has been sold at an advance of five hundred|unto them.” (Rom. i. 19.) Such as bring 
per cent. There was nothing to prevent me|their deeds unto this light may know whether 
from purchasing that land. I have since been|they are wrought in God or no. And for this 


able to pay the interest on what I would bave|end bath the Eternal Word enlightened every’ 


had to borrow to do it. So this is a plain} man that cometh into the world, that he may 
“might bave been.” But suppose I had|come to the Light, and walk and grow up in 
bought it, and had become a millionaire, my |it: for as all have given unto them out of his 


throat would long since have given out, I|fulness grace for grace, so from his fulness of 


would have been wholly unable to preach,/light, hath He given all men light for light; 
probably would have become unsound in doc-| not a mere natural capacity or creaturely un- 


trine, or come to the conclusion that a liturgy | derstanding, but that Divine light or grace 
is far more refined and esthetic than a Metho-| which is able to teach, sanctify and govern! 


This I would bave all men to know, that! 
God, who is the searcher of the heart, and the! 


- the swift strength of the cannon-ball. 
set in a broad place, with no pressure to force 


of victory. It is when everything conspires 
to hinder and confine—when there is nothing 
to do but to go straight forward—that things 
are most favorable for great accomplishment. 
The greater the difficulties that have to be 
overcome, the greater the strength which re- 
sults from their overcoming. Not the least 
of the circumstances which every strong man 
and every strong woman has to thank God 
for, is the pressure of circumstance which has 
so often hemmed them in, and which bas sent 
them straight tq their appointed mark with 
To be 


us into one path more than into another, 
would undoubtedly be more pleasant to the 
flésh than to be obliged to overcome difficul- 
ties that would hinder and restrain; but the 
result of our lives in such a case would prob- 
ably be as futile as the empty flash of loose 
powder. God takes care that none of us 
goes through life without feeling, some time 
or other, the pressure of that necessity which 
calls for conflict and victory.—Selected. 


The Warrior Discrowned. 
BY M. TRIMBLE. 


Mankind has always been prone to deify 


dist prayer-meeting, and might at the present/the soul to God’s glory, and its own ever- the leaders of its armies, and to place its 
time be drinking the waters atsome European | lasting happiness. In the Word by whom all crowns of honor upon the brows of those who 


watering-place, without being able “to read/things were made was life, and tbat life was 
my title clear to mansions in the skies.” That|the light of men; and as it was then, so is it 
is one side. now, the condemnation of the world, that men 

Perhaps it is more likely that I would have|love darkness rather than light, because their 
become land-poor, and long since been sold/deeds are evil. Some, with the Pharisee, 
out by the sheriff, as hundreds of once pros-| prefer their formal, literal and ceremonial re- 
perous dealers in real estate, which they ran ligion; and others, their pleasures, pastimes 
in debt to buy, have been. The greatest of|and worldly honor and profit, before this in- 


all follies is to regret what one did not do| ward, pute light, and law of the Spirit of life, 


when you did as well as you knew how. 
= Soe 


If|the leaven of the kingdom, and truth in the 
inward parts, which frees from sin, and brings 
into the beavenly liberty of the sons of God. 

And we do testify in the name of God, that 
it is only by this measure of that Divine ful- 
ness, which above one thousand six hundred 
years ago was manifested in the flesh, that 
any man or woman can ever come to a right 

“ Ho, Every One that Thirsteth.’—One of Sight, sense, relish and enjoyment of the bless- 
the characteristic figures of an Oriental street | ¢d ends and effects of bis gracious appearance, 
is the water-carrier. As the traveller passes|heavenly gospel, mighty miracles, holy life, 
along, he is arrested by a strange cry, and,;death and sufferings, his powerful resurrec- 
looking up, be sees a man with a well-filled | "0M, glorious ascension, and constant media- 
water-skin slung upon his back. The nar-|tion and intercession. And that all knowl- 
rower end of the skin passes under the left|¢dge, faith and worsbip, not grounded upon 
arm ; and the water is kept from escaping by | '3!8. : . 
the thumb of the left band, which is pressed Divine measure of grace, light and truth in 
closely upon the aperture whence the water the inward parts, are but historical and phari- 
will pour in due time. This is the water-|Saical; making up but the Jew outward, and 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been,’ ” 


it might be well to remember the parody— 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It is, but should not have 
been.” 


ee ee 


carrier, and his cry is to attract the attention|Christian outward, who are not children of 


of the thirsty. If you signify your wish to| the free woman, nor heirs according to the 
drink, he will produce a shallow brass eup,|Promise.— William Penn. 
and, removing bis thumb, let the water spurt eee ew fle 
into it, handing the cup thereafter for youto| A cannon-ball secures its irresistible power 
drink from it. For this service he expects a| only through being confined within encasing 
small fee. walls of iron. The very pressure which shuts 
The water-skin, however, is not the only,!it in, the very impossibility of escape in any 
or the best, vessel used by the water-carriers. | direction save one, becomes then the occasion 
Water that is kept long in a skin spoils, ac-jof its straightforward strength. A cannon- 
quiring a strong, disagreeable taste and odor. | ball lying in broad spaces is an impotent mass 
A better vessel, therefore, for carrying water, |of iron ; a charge of powder exploded on the 
is the ibreeg, a porous jar of gray earth. The open ground expends itself in mere flash. It 
porosity of this jar keeps the water cool, by |is the presence or absence of confining forces 
permitting free evaporation. Like the water) that makes all the difference. And the same 
skin, the ibreeq is slung upon the back, the| presence or absence makes much of the differ- 
spout appearing over the left shoulder. When ence in human lives. The man who is hin- 


. 


an ibreeq-carrier gives you to drink, he holds dered by no opposing force, never knows the 


this internal sight, sense and operation of this) 


have spilled its blood and burned and wasted 
the products of its industry. This is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that the con- 
queror was always the possessor of power and 
the dispenser of favor, and the chronicler was 
always a favorite near the throne, and hence 
it was natural that bistory should record with 
swift and ready band the wreck of empires, 
the sack of cities, the ruin of temples, ard the 
desolation of blood-stained fields, and when 
thus engaged, had no time to notice the hum- 
ble toilers that produce the wealth that war 
consumed and destroyed. In times of peace 
it was equally natural that she should nod 
over ber tablets or regard the occupation of 
toiling millions, who were replacing the wastes 
of war, as too ignoble to deserve a place upon 
‘her record. But God be thanked, under the 
influence of education and civilization, the 
world is awakening to the fact that— 


“The camp has had its day of song ; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 

Has crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plow, the anvil and the loom. 


“ Not upon our tented fields 
Are the world’s heroes bred alone; 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has known. 


“ Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with « heart as valiant smite, 
As he who sees a foeman reel 





In blood before his blow of might. 


“ The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 
May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil.” 
Greater and more glorious in the estima- 
tion and honor of the future will he be, who, 
by his inventive genius or discoveries in sci- 
ence, “maketh the wilderness to blossom as 
a rose,” who clothes the waste with ripened 
grain, and fills the grateful land with plenty, 
than he, who, in conquering an empire, de- 
stroys the fruits of peaceful industry, plants 
the land with graves and waters it with tears, 
—American Adv. of Peace. 
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Intuitive Perceptions of Women.—“ In a con- 
versation I once held with an eminent min- 
ister of our Church,” says Dr. Boardman, * he 
made this fine observation: ‘We will say 
nothing of the manner in which that sex 
usually conduct an argument ; but the intui- 
tive judgments of women are often more to 
be relied upon than the conclusions which we 
reach by an elaborate process of reasoning.’ 
No man that bas an intelligent wife, or is ac- 
customed to the society of educated women, 
will dispute this. Times without number 
you must bave known them decide questions 
on the instant, and with unerring accuracy, 
which you bad been poring over for hours, 
perbaps, with no other result than to find 
yourself getting deeper and deeper into the 
tangled maze of doubts and difficulties. It 
were hardly generous to allege that they 
achieve these feats less by reasoning than 
by a sort of sayacity which approximates 
to the sure instinct of the animal races; 
and yet there seems to be some ground for the 
remark of a witty French writer, that, when 
a man has toiled, step by step, up a flight of 
stairs, he will be sure to find a woman at the 
top; but sbe will not be able to tell how she 
got there. Howshe got there, however, is of 
little moment. If the conclusions a woman 
has reached are sound, that is all that con- 
cerns us. And that they are very apt to be 
sound on the practical matters of domestic 
and secular life, nothing but prejudice or self- 
conceit can prevent us from acknowledging. 
The inference, therefore, is unavoidable, that 
the man who thinks it is beneath his dignity 
to take counsel with an intelligent wife, stands 
in his own light, and betrays that lack of judg- 
ment which he tacitly attributes to ber.”— 
Selected. 


pelilititne 

Many bend their chief energies to the pur- 
suit of pleasure. What a conception of life 
does this involve,—a life wholly bound up in, 
and limited by, the flesh! No moral aim, no 
spiritual prize to be sougbt; only a little 
titillation of the senses, a little decking of 
one’s self with tinsel ornaments, a little pomp 
in the sun! Lives such as these may be rich 
in the pleasures of the senses, in the delights 
of ruddy wine, in mirth and laughter and 
song; but in respect of all that makes life 
worth living they are utterly empty, and all 
their reward is the laughter of the mocking 
fiend. When the flesh sinks to its doom of 
corruption, what can remain of the delights 
of the flesh ?—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Petroleum as a Fuel.—The introduction of 
petroleum as a fuel on some of the steamboats 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, is said to 
have caused a considerable saving of expense. 
On their freight steamer, the Thoroughfare, 
the company saved $7,000 in five months, 
when compared with the cost of fuel for the 
same period while using coal. It also dis- 
pensed with the services of four firemen. The 
oil is kept in tanks, and is sprayed under the 
boilers py steam jets. The cost of the oil 
used is $1.70 per 40 gallons. 

Tonkin Paper.—The principal material used 
in Tonkin in the manufacture of paper, is the 
bark of a tree which grows in abundance on 
the mountains. The dried bark is brought 
on the backs of oxen or buffaloes to the mills. 
It is worth about two cents a pound. After 
being soaked in water, it is rubbed into al 


pulp in mortars. This is mixed with an ad- 
ditional supply of water, so as to form a clear 
paste, which is sized with an infusion of the 
shavings of another tree, called gomao. 

The paper is then made substantially in the 
same way as the hand-made papers of this 
country. Delicate bamboo screens are dipped 
into the pulp, and the thin sheet of paper thus 
formed is turned out upon a board. At the 
end of the day these sheets are subjected to 
pressure to remove the moisture, and they are 
then dried by placing them one by one upon 
a bot wall of masonry. Each woman makes 
about 1000 sheets per day. 

Sail Skating.—In winter, when the ports 
of the Baltic are closed by ice, La Nature says 
it is a favorite amusement of the pilots and 
sailors at Copenhagen to skate by sail. The 
sail is made of a light fabric, stretched over a 
bamboo frame. Considerable velocity is thus 
obtained in a strong wind, and the exercise is 
a very agreeable one. By inclining the sail in 
one direction or another, the skater can alter 
his course. When the skater gets through 
with using his apparatus, he can detach it 
from his shoulders and wind the sails around 
the bamboo sticks, when it is about as easy 
to carry as an ordinary umbrella. 

Poison of the Honey-Bee.—A German natu- 
ralist bas published an article, which states 
that the formic acid contained in the poison 


butions to the requirements of female vanity; 
und are sacrificed for the sake of their plu 
mage. Latterly, the South American ostrich 
has been domesticated. This also has been 
the case with the African ostrich; and the 
production of ostrich feathers bas become 
quite a business at the Cape of Good Hope, 

The Scientific American states, that durin 
the Transvaal war, a South African ostrich 
ranch of Dr. Sketchley was devastated by 
Boers and Zulus, which induced him to start 
a similar enterprize in Southern California, 
He commenced on a ranch of 200 acres, with 
22 birds, 10 males and 12 females, brought 
from the Cape. He has raised 40 birds, and 
the company which owns the establishment 
bas recently purchased 300 acres additional; 
so that the business seems well established)” 

The adult birds are kept in pairs, and are 
ferocious and dangerous. Their mode of at 
tack is invariably by kicking, and the im 
mense claw at the end of one of the toes isan 
ugly weapon. The wings appear to be used 
only as steering apparatus, to carry the bird 
around corners and sharp curves. 

In rearing the young they manifest much 
affectionate solicitude. The hens average 1§ 
eggs at a sitting, and the week-old chicks are 
as large as good sized turkeys. 

Cardinal Grossbeak.—Mary Treat, in her 
interesting work, Home Studies in Nature, 


of the bee, exerts a preservative power on the!says that a number of these beautiful red 


honey. Observation shows that the bees in 


birds frequented the grounds around her 


the hives wipe off on the combs minute drops, winter home in Florida. They lived in peace 
of bee-poison which, from time to time, exude) with each other till towards spring, when 
from the tip of their stings. This becomes they manifested a quarrelsome disposition, of 
incorporated with the honey. Ifit is removed| which jealousy seemed to be the cause. One 
by treating the honey with water under heat,| pair selected a fine water oak, and on a hori. 
as is done in making honey-sirup, the honey| zontal branch decided to rear their family. 
will spoil sooner than if left in its natural) Although the unobtrusive partner attended 
state, with the formic acid mingled with it. strictly to her domestic duties, yet the male 
The honey of vicious swarms of bees is char-, bird was excessively jealous. Mary says, in 
acterized by a tart taste and a pungent odor, her lively style, “ He sees a lurking red-coat 
occasioned by the excess of formic acid it con-,in the stable—his own image reflected in the 
tains. The species of stingless bees, of which, window-glass—which he fiercely assails but 
there are many native to South America, cannot conquer. From morning until night, 
collect but little honey; for there would be with brief intervals, be fights this imaginary 
little use in accumulating a store of provisions foe. Fearing that he will fall a victim to his 
which, for want of the formic acid, would not; ungovernable passion, I try to fix the win 
keep good. dows so he can no longer see hisimage. The 
Feathers and Bird’s Skins—An article on| windows slide in a groove ; I push them back; 
this subject, in an English journal, says that, he comes into the stable and looks around as 
owing to the continued demand for these arti- tonished, but only for a few moments, for the 
cles for ornamental additions to the women’s glass against the dark back-ground of boards 
dress, the trade in them has grown to enor- still proves a good reflector, so his antagonist 
mous proportions. Not less than a million, has only gone inside, and here the battle is 
and a half of small foreign birds of bright) renewed. I frighten him away, but he soon 
plumage, are annually imported into England returns—tbe enemy must be conquered at all 
and France. The humming birds alone num-bazards. At last I place boards over one 
ber 250,000. At one public sale of skins, more, window, and hanga cloth over another. Now 
than 44,000 of the green Amazon Parrot were the foe is vanquished ; so he tries his power 
disposed of. \of song, swells his throat, droops his rosy 
From 7000 lbs. to 8000 Ibs. of ostrich feathers wings, and makes the whole grove resound, 
are annually exported from Aden. \as if in defiance of all lurking enemies, ot 
From India come blue-jays, jungle-cocks, challenging any red-coat to venture witbit 
orioles, kingfishers, peacock feathers and peli-, his domain.” 
can feathers. These last are taken during the| 
moulting season, in Cambadia, in enclosures, | 


. . | 
and one to two thousand are killed nightly; _ gatimore Yearly Meeting—From the printed 
for about a week. : | minutes of this body, we learn that it was concluded 
The feathers of some species of the heron not to undertake, at the present time, the erection 
are much esteemed for ornament. At one of a meeting-house at Washington, D. C., by the 
feather sale, the number sold must have in-, Yearly Meeting. 5 
volved the destruction of 9700 herons. 4 The oan of aaa hacoay A eS 
The pheasants of India, the birds of para- ee ae Se ee ee 9,475. ; ae 
dies, feo New Galews end the iin is. $2,775 had been distributed for various charitable 


Items. 


. : bjects : $1380 for educational Ses ; 
lands, the South American ostriches, and for cational purposes; and Ole 


many other species, all furnish their contri- 


for the dissemination of books and tracts. i 
The Educational] Committee had received contri 
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putions which had enabled it to assist in sending 
eight scholars to Westtown, three to New Garden, 
and three to a neighborhood school ; and also to do- 
pate $100 towards building a new school-house at 
Corinth. 








members as 815. The number of children born 
during the year was six; and of deaths fifteen. 

It was decided that hereafter the Blue Ridge 
thould be the dividing line between the Monthly 
Meetings of Hopewell and Baltimore; and that the 
pembers of Hopewell living east of that line should 
be attached to Baltimore. 

A proposition from Iowa to join in the formation 
of a “‘Central Board of Foreign Missions of the 
American Yearly Meetings,” was referred to a com- 
mittee, which reported that they did “‘ not see the 
way open to recommend any action in a meeting 
capacity at this time.” The Committee was con- 
tinued to report to the next Yearly Meeting. 


—The Catholic “‘ Mission.””-—The word “ mission” 















ligious services like the revival meetings and pro- 
tracted meetings of some denominations, designed 
to stir up the religious feelings of the people. They 
are said to have been introduced by the Dominicans 
in the 13th century, who obtained liberty of the 
Pope to seen to the people; which before that 
time had been a prerogative of the bishops and their 
representatives. The Dominicans in their preach- 
ing, used the common language of the countries, in- 
stead of the Latin used by the bishop’s preachers. 


—The Ohio Wesleyan University and the Theatre. 
—The University has an excellent rule forbidding 
its students to attend theatres, This rule was well 
known to all the students, and they were repeatedly 
counseled against its violation, and assured that it 
would be enforced. Sixty-two of them violated the 
rule; the faculty dealt promptly with them all. 
Nine of them were Seniors, and because of their 
higher standing and longer connection with the 
University they were suspended for the remainder 
of the term (some six weeks), and required to leave 
town. The other offenders were required to re- 
matriculate, and sign a strong paper of confession 
and pledge for the future, and to be placed upon 
probation, but were permitted to remain in college. 
All but one signed the paper. 


—Martyrdom.—Three young converts of the Ny- 
anza Mission of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety were recently bound alive to a scaffolding, 
under which a fire was made, by means of which 
they were slowly roasted to death. Their persecu- 
tors mocked them, and told them to pray to Ja 
Masiya (Jesus Messiah), and see if he would rescue 
them. They adhered to their Christian faith and 
profession, and even sang hymns in the midst of 
the fire. One of their persecutors was so impressed 
by their calm courage and fidelity that he determin- 
ed to learn to pray to their God. So, as of old, “the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
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Before we congratulate ourselves on the 
amount of work we have done on any busy 
day, we would better do a little honest self- 
questioning concerning the character and the 
influence of that on which we have spent our 
strength. 
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It is through daily obedience to the cross 
of Jesus, that any can conquer and overcome. 
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Our blessed Saviour declared, “ This is life 
eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” And 
this divine and saving knowledge is obtained 
through that communion with God and 
Christ, which the mind is at times enabled to 
experience, when bowed in awful reverence 








The statistical tables give the whole number of 


jgused among the Catholics, to denote special re- | 
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before our great Creator, and permitted to 
feel the flowings of that Divine life and power 
which nourish the soul unto eternal life, and 
do indeed, “ make glad the whole heritage of| practice of these rites by members of our So- 
God.” It is because they feel that they can-|ciety. It has been a satistaction to see these 
not truly worship God, without the aid of this| testimonies borne to our principles. Yet, we 
divine life, that Friends,-in their assemblies, | have felt at the same time, that many of the 
endeavor to draw near to the source of all|bodies which were bearing this testimony 
Spiritual help, by waiting on the Lord in rev-| were countenancing among their own mem- 
erent silence, yet with earnest watchfulness|bers, or even extending their official sanction 
jand wrestling of spirit, so as to keep the mind |to, things which sprang from the same root; 
from wandering intoa labyrinth of thoughts/and that it might with sadness be said, that 
‘of its own creating. They meet together, not|they were laboriously hewing out to them- 


merely to utter or to listen to outward words, |selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that could not 
hold the water of life. 


‘but to commune with God; and unless the 
The Christian Worker, of Chicago, the most 


| : : ‘ : 

\vocal services in a meeting spring from the 
outspoken advocate of the modern departures 
from the practices of Friends, has recently 


Divine source of life, and draw the minds of 
drawn upon itself the criticism of an influen- 


the hearers to it, they regard them as bin- 
\drances rather than helps. 

While this view of Divine worship and of,tial member of Indiana Yearly Meeting, be- 
ministry bas ever been held by the Society of|cause it condemned the course pursued by 
Friends, and probably would be theoretically |the Representative Body of that meeting, in 
‘acknowledged even yet by most of its mem-|endeavoring to protect their members against 
bers, it is mournfully evident that there is a| ministers who advocate the use of the Ordi- 
wide practical departure therefrom. There)nances, as they are commonly called; al- 
are many under our name, who know too lit-|though the word ordinances is more properly 
tle of the working within them of this Divine applied only to such things as are of Divine 
Life and Power, which our early Friends loved |}commandment, and permanently binding on 
‘to speak of as the Light of Christ, which ef- the church; which we believe not to be the 
fects the salvation of those who receive and |case with water-baptism, and the partaking 
obey it. This is that all-powerful Word,'of outward bread and wine as a religious 
which was in the beginning, and created all ceremony. We suppose this criticism of The 
things, and was God; which took upon Him! Christian Worker would meet with the appro- 
a form of flesh, as the Apostle John testifies; bation of a large portion of the thoughtful 
and which visits the hearts of all for their re- members of Indiana Yearly Mecting. And 
demption from sin. For want of a fuller ex-' yet that meeting permits the practice of sev- 
perience of its operations, and stronger faith eral things which are the preliminary steps 
therein, the attention of many is turned more in the path leading to that which it condemns, 
to outward means of instruction and comfort.| So also, The Friends’ Review, of this city, 
Hence such have a secret feeling, that a meet- opposes the use of the Ordinances, and some 
ing for worship passed in silence does not of the doctrinal errors which are promulgat- 
fully answer its purpose ; and they long for ed in parts ofour Society ; yet it seems to be 
vocal services. The prevalence of such a so impressed by the apparent results of the 
feeling tends to produce that which it craves revival movements, and of the exciting devo- 
for. It is partly to this cause we ascribe the tional meetings now held in many places 
rapid approach in many places of the man-!among Friends ; and it so persistently presses 
ner in which our meetings are beld to that the importance of Friends engaging in mis- 
practised by other religious professors. One sionary enterprises, which are conducted un- 
step follows another. The singing of hymns, der arrangements very different from those 
at first by a single individual, is followed by into which our members were formerly led 
many joining in concert; the reading of the by the Head of the Church; that its influence 
Scriptures, at first only occasionally prac- tends to draw its readers into the current 
tised, becomes a customary thing; the feel- that leads to the very results which it deplores. 
‘ing grows that silence is time wasted, and) The Western Friend comments on the adop- 
\this leads to arrangements forsupplying meet- tion of minutes on the subject of Ordinances 
ings with ministers; the idea more and more by nearly all of the American Yearly Meet- 
prevails that outward ministry is almost, if ings, and adds: “ Yet it is a lamentable fact 
not quite, essential to any convincement or that the teaching and practice, as exemplified 
awakening of the people; and, springing by congregational singing, mourners’ benches, 
from this follows the cultivation of those arts formal benedictions, so-called consecrations, 
land practices which can stimulate an andi- one man ‘running’ the meetings, the preach- 
ence and awaken their emotions. ing of the new views of conversion and holi- 
| The natural result of this outward move- ness; indeed, the utter absence of the charac- 
‘ment is towards the practice of rites and teristics of a true Friends’ meeting, never 
ceremonies, especially those called the ordi- were more conspicuous than this year. There 
nances; and this has been reached by some is nothing in this year’s work to afford much 
of the more radical and progressive of those ground for hope for a true Friend.” 
who have embarked on this tide of change.| How applicable to the present times are 
Many others who are sailing on the same some expressions contained in one of the let- 
stream, but have not yet gone so far from our ters of that deeply experienced elder, Jonathan 
original principles, have raised their voices in Evans: “Ob! many, indeed, are the devices 
|protest and warning against the use of what and plausible wiles of our subtle adversary to 
are known as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. lay waste the obligation of daily abiding un- 
Yet these do not seem conscious that the der the operations of the cross. Man can be 
real difference between them and those they very active in his many inventions, and con- 
condemn is, that the latter have merely trav- ceive that he is doing a great deal in the work 
elled rather faster than they were able to fol- of righteousness, when in truth it is nothing 
low. more than the efforts of his own will, aiming 


We bave, from time to time, called atten- 
tion to the recent action of various Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, condemning the 
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to make the creature conspicuous, and draw- but not making license so high as to destroy all but 


ing upon him the applause of man. A great 
deal is said and done to enforce the opinion 


gilded palaces of vice ;” demanding the repeal of the 
law which permits Judges (without jury trial) to take 
licenses from saloon-keepers for violation of the law; 


that a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is| opposing “the present unjust method of enforcing the 
almost, if not exclusively essential to our sal-| Sunday law of 1794,” and declaring that “the League 
vation: hence many may be induced to get} will only support those candidates for public office, ir- 


them by rote, and conclude that if they have 
them in possession they are safe, when at the 


same time the influences of the Holy Spirit,| dy 


graciously granted by our blessed Redeemer 
to guide into all truth, are scarcely known or 
even regarded.” 

Who among us, but can fervently desire 


the dawning of that better day, of which the} w} 


respective of party, who pledge themselves in favor of 
fair laws for the regulation of liquor traffic.” 

The Pennsylvania State debt was reduced $1,111,600 
ring the past year. 

During the present year 60 vessels were lost on the 
lakes, of which 22 were steam and 38 sailing vessels. 
The pecuniary loss was $1,016,200. Seventy-four lives 
were lost. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 311, 
hich was 16 less than during the previous week, and 


same writer seems to have bad some foresight, | 61 less than during the corresponding period last year. 


when he wrote: “Surely 
own time, bring back his people to that lowly, 
trembling, watchful state, wherein they sball 
be enabled distinctly to hear his voice, to fol- 
low Him, and to flee from the voice of the 
stranger.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatTes.—The President’s Message, which 
was sent to Congress on the 8th instant, is an able docu- 
ment. It is of unusual length. Most of the leading 
newspapers of both political parties receive it with 
considerable favor. 

On the 8th instant, in the U.S. Senate, a memorial 
was presented from ihe Legislature of New Hampshire 
setting forth that twenty millions of acres of the lands 
of the United States are held by non-resident aliens, 
“priocipally by the titled and governing classes of 
Great Britain,” and asking Congressional legislation 
that may secure exclusively to the American people 
the public lands of the United States and prevent their! 
sale to persons other than citizens and those intending} 
to become such. The following resolutions have been 
agreed to: one by Senator Morrell, requesting the Pre- 
sident, if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
transmit to the Senate any information or documents 
received from our Consul General at Paris, or from our 
special agent sent to financial centres of Europe, in re- 
spect to the establishment of such an international ratio 
of gold and silver coinage as would permit of the coin- 
age of both metals at the mints of those countries and 
our own; and one by Senator Morgan requesting the 
President, if not incompatible with the public interests, 
to communicate the report of an actual instrumental 
survey of a line for a ship railway across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Senator Hoar, from the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, reported the Presidential 
Succession bill, which was expected to be discussed on 
the 15th instant. 

In the House, Representative Morrison, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the report of that com- 
mittee on the proposed revision of the rules. It was 
ordered to be printed and laid over; permission being 
given to Representative Randall to make a minority 
report. 

William H. Vanderbilt dropped dead at his residence 
in New York on the afternoon of the 8th inst. He was 
in the 65th year of his age. His death was entirely 
unexpected, and none of his family were with him at 
the time. He was thought to be the wealthiest man in 
the world. His estate being estimated at somewhere 
between $140,000,000 and $200,000,000. 

The epizooty has appeared among the horses in Chi- 
eago. Fifty horses of one street railway are reported 
sick, and six have died. A number of teamsters have 
also suffered through sickness among their horses. The 
animals have been improving since the weather be- 
came cold. 

The bill for an injunction to restrain the declaration 
of the result of Prohibition election in Atlanta, Georgia, 
is being argued in the U.S. Court in that city. It is 
said that counsel for the Prohibitionists “admit that 
the section of the bill which permits the sale of Georgia 
wine and excludes wine made in other States is uncon- 
stitutional, but claim that the bill should stand without 
that section.” 

The “ Liquor League of Pennsylvania” has been or- 
ganized in Reading by over one hundred delegates, 
representing liquor organizations in seventeen counties 
of the State. Resolutions were adopted declaring in 


the Lord will, in his| Of the whole number, 156 were males, and 155 females: | pointed, which insures an armistice of a month, and will 
3 died of consumption ; 29 of pneumonia ; 20 of heart | 


diseases; 15 of old age; 12 of croup; 10 of apoplexy 
and 9 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 1128; 4’s, registered, 123; 
coupon, 124; 3’s, 1043; currency 6’s, 1254 a 1343. 

Cotton was quiet at 93 cts. for middling aplands. 

Feed was quiet but steady at $14.75 a $15.50 per ton 
for winter bran, 

Petroleum.—Export demand was light at 7% cts. for 
70 Abel test, in barrels, and 9 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market was steady, but 
the volume of business was light. Sales of 125 barrels 
Penna. family, at $4.15; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at 
$4.50; 125 barrels do. straight, at $5 ; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $5.25 a $5.50 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, straight, 
at $4.70, and 500 barrels, do., patent, at $5.25 a $5.50. 
Rye-flour was firm at $3.60 a $3.65 per barrel. 


to excavate, as it is composed of soft earth only. Ac 


Buck- | 





ing that an offensive and defensive alliance existed be 
tween France and Burmah. 

A petition signed by many inhabitants of the island 
of Crete has been forwarded to the Powers requesting 
a union of Crete with Greece if Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia are united. The Porte protests against any 
attention being paid to the petition, and claims that the 
signatures attached to it are not authentic. 

Russia has made overtures to Prince Alexander, of- 
fering to assent to the personal union of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia on the condition that the policy of Bulgaria 
be subordinated to Russia’s policy. Russian agents are 
actively intriguing at Belgrade to dethrone Milan in 
favor of Karageorgevics. 

The London Times, of 12th month 12th, says: “The 
Eastern difficulty may be regarded as virtually settled, 
The Powers have agreed to recognize the union of the 
Bulgarias. A Declaration Commission has been a 



















































hardly fail to secure peace.” 

The German Bundesrath has unanimously approved 
the bill for the construction of the long-spoken-of shi 
canal between the Baltic, the Elbe and the North Sea, 
This canal will cost Germany about 156,000,000 marks, 

The German corvette Nautilus has formally annexed 
he Marshall Islands to Germany. 

Panama Canal officials say that “ operations are un. 
der way on two-thirds of the entire length of the 
posed canal. The other third will be the easiest of all 






tive preparations are being made for beginning work in 
this section, and the erection of machinery is now in 
progress. The company has just completed a contrac 
for the excavation of all that portion which lies in the 
High Chagres Valley.” 

The Mexican Congress has approved the modified 














wheat flour steady and in moderate request. Sales of contract with Captain Eads for a ship railway, and the 
150 bags prime to choice new process, $2.10 a $2.15 per bill has gone to the President for his signature. The 
100 Ibs. |amendments add 1,700,000 acres to the previous land 

Grain.—Wheat was unsettled, declining early 3c., grant, and extend the time for completing the road to 
then advancing $a }c., closing quiet but steady, with 1894. Mexico guarantees the payment of $1,250,000a 





favor of “a uniform license law throughout the State, 
and police regulations which will not subject pro- 
prietors to petty extortiong and multiplied exactions, 





No. 2 red as follows: 12th mo. 89} cts. bid and 89} cts. 
asked ; Ist mo. 90§ cts. bid and 914 cts. asked; 2d mo. 
93 cts. bid and 954 cts. asked; 3rd mo. 94} cts. bid and 
95 cts. asked. Rye was firm at 70 cts. per bushel for 
No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options were dull, opening 
a shade lower, but subsequently recovering on near 
months, closing steady with No. 2 mixed as follows: 
12th mo. 49 cts. bid and 49} cts. asked; Ist mo., 47 
cts. bid and 47} cts. asked; 2nd mo., 46} cts. bid and 
46} cts. asked; 3rd mo. 46 cts. bid and 47 cts. asked. | 
Car lots were steady but quiet. Oats futures were not | 
much in request, but were steady, closing with No. 2' 
white as follows: 12th mo., 393 ets. bid and 40 cts, | 
asked; Ist mo., 38} cts. bid, and 38} cts. asked; 2nd! 
mo., 383 cts. bid and 39 cts, asked; 3rd mo., 39 cts. bid 
and 39} cts. asked. Spot lots were scarce and firm. 

Beef cattle were unchanged at 2} a 6} cts. 

Sheep.—Good stock steady, common stock lower, 1} 
a5 cts. 

Lambs.—Good stock wanted, common stock dull, 2} | 
a 6} ects, 

Hogs higher at 5} a 6 ets. 

Arrivals : beeves, 2500 ; sheep, 12,000; hogs, 6500. 

Foreicn.—The Daily News says: ‘‘ President Cleve- 
land’s message seems to place him in true succession to 
the greater men who have occupied the President’s 
chair rather than to the late Democratic line.” 

The result of the British elections is: 334 Liberals, 
250 Conservatives, and 86 Parnellites. This makes the | 
Liberal party lack two votes of a majority over the 
Conservatives and Parnellites combined, 

The number of members of the new House of Com- 
mons never before elected to Parliament is 332. This 
has had no pardilel since the first Parliament under 
the Reform bill, in 1832. 

Herbert Gladstone, son of the ex-Premier, has writ- 
ten a letter in which he says: ‘“‘ Nothing could induce 
me to countenance the separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain. But if five-sixths of the Irish people desire a 
Parliament in Dublin to manage local affairs, in the 
name of justice and wisdom Jet them have it.” 

The Press Association states that it has been officially 
informed that the Government will take the earliest 
occasion to ascertain whether it enjoys the confidence 
of the House of Commons. 





At the opening of the Munster Assizes, on the 8th delphia. 


inst., the Judge said that the increase in the number 
and gravity of the crimes in Ireland was alarming, and 
the Government must act forthwith to suppress them. 
It is announced that the Government has decided to 
send a new expedition to the Soudan, and it is being 
prepared for immediate departure for Egypt. 
Documents have been discovered at Mandalay show- 


‘calendar is printed; and on the face is a tablet of leaf 


|9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengerd 





year for fifteen years, provided some other nation guar- 
antees $2,500,000 more for the same period. 

The building of the western division of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad is said to have cost the lives of 1500 
Chinamen, 

Of 633 deaths from small-pox in Montreal during 
11th month, 589 were of French-Canadians, 315 were of 
children under five years of age, 138 of children aged 
from five to ten years. 




















ILLUSTRATED FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 
A Friend of Wilmington, Delaware, has prepared a 
neatly illustrated Friends’ Calendar, for 1886. 
It is a card 9 by 11 inches; on the back of which a 















lets, containing short selections, one for each day of the 
year, from the writings of our Early Friends, 

It will be mailed on receipt of 60 cents, by Ferris 
Bros., printers, 10 E. Third St., Wilmington, Del. ; or 
it may be obtained at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch 
St., Philada. 





















































WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 









to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be tran 
mitted to the school by telephone. 














FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D! 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
























Diep, on the 17th of Tenth mo. 1885, Mary ANNA 
MAcoMBER, wife of Dr. N.G. Macomber, and daughter 
of Hannah E., and the late James E. Kaighn, a mem- 
ber of Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Phila- 








—, on the llth instant, after a short illness, 
Lyp1a SHIPLEY, relict of Thomas Shipley, and a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
in the 97th year of her age. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnnt Street. 















